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Abstract 

Sociolinguistic inputs in language acquisition and use of English as Second Language in classrooms is the main 
focus of this study. A survey research design was adopted. The population consisted of all secondary school 
students in Akure Local Government of Ondo State, Nigeria. Two hundred and forty (240) students in senior 
secondary school classes were deliberately selected from six secondary schools randomly sampled. A 
fourteen-item questionnaire designated to elicit the required information on the sociolinguistic inputs was used 
for data collection. The face and content validity of the instrument was ensured. A trial test of the instrument was 
carried out with students in a community senior secondary school in Ekiti State. Split- half reliability was used 
and a reliability coefficient of 0.9 was obtained. One way Analysis of Variance (ANOVA), t-test and Pearson 
Product Moment correlation statistics were employed for the data analysis. Findings revealed that parents’ 
occupations have significant impact on secondary school students’ use of English. Results also revealed that 
gender, age and religion have insignificant input on secondary school students’ use of English. It was concluded 
that the family still remains a major source and most potent place for language learning; therefore, parents 
should give more attention to students language use at home and provide all the necessary impetus. 
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1. Introduction 

Research has established the place of social interaction, social activity and social context in language acquisition 
(Vygotsky, 1978). Language is one of the potent weapons of any progressive society. The society is made or 
marred by the roles played by the communicative skills and imperatives of the available languages in a society. The 
descriptive study of the effect of any and all aspects of society, including cultural norms, expectations, and context, 
on the way language is used is called sociolinguistics. It is the overall effect of the society on language use. It also 
studies how language varieties differ between groups separated by certain social variables, for instance ethnicity, 
religion, status, gender, level of education, age, etc., and how creation and adherence to these rules are used to 
categorize individuals in social or socioeconomic classes. As the usage of a language varies from place to place, 
language usage also varies among social classes. 

In Nigeria, the place of language in the entire social structures cannot be glossed over. The Federal Government 
of Nigeria (2004) in its national policy on education states that in appreciating the place of language as a means 
of promoting social interaction, national cohesion and preserving cultures; every child shall learn the language of 
the immediate environment and one of the three Nigerian languages, in addition to English and French which is 
recognized as the second official language. This shows that learners are encumbered with a lot of language 
overload. 

The English language is the most widely used language in all sectors of the country especially on official basis. 
It is a significant factor of national unity. In addition, the society expects students at all levels to be able to speak 
the English language meaningfully and intelligently. In addition, credit pass in English is a compulsory 
requirement that all candidates are required to get before they could be admitted into the universities. Hence, to 
ensure effective learning and acquisition of the English language, it becomes a compulsory subject at all levels 
of education in Nigeria. The English language has become the language that determines the progress that 
students can make in their quest to acquire higher education and prestigious employment. 

As a multi lingual and multi ethnic country, Nigeria has many languages, some of which have no standard 
orthography that can be used to perform national linguistic functions. Therefore, English language has an edge 
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over all the indigenous languages in Nigeria and its usage cannot be overemphasized. 

Although, the study of language cannot be divorced from the study of social identity, thoughts and culture, the 
main point of departure from modern linguistics is the relevance of language to the understanding of culture and 
vice versa. However, sociolinguistics attention emphasizes that in so many parts of the world, not only is there 
very many languages within given national boundaries but also, there exist several varieties of these language, in 
which, Nigeria is not an exception. 

Moreover, sociolinguistics explores the difficulties and considerable interests involve in assessing the relative 
values of different functions performed by language. These functions are by no means necessarily always headed 
by that of intellectualization. Invariably, speech has a social function both as a means of communication and as a 
way of identifying social groups. Hence, to study speech without reference to the society, which uses it, is to 
exclude the possibility of finding social explanation for structures that are used in utterances. The language of 
instruction and interaction in the classroom is the English language. The ability of students to communicate 
verbally cannot be divorced from their sociolinguistic backgrounds. The sociolinguistic background of a student 
provides him an opportunity of being better or less equipped in oral communications. This is because there are 
instances of linguistic interference in the language usage of the student. 

Observation and research have supported the fact that when students communicate in English, the fluency is 
obviously absent. There is linguistic interference of the mother tongue in students’ utterances and this affects 
their mastery of English language as a second language (Afe & Afe, 2005). Various reasons have been advanced 
for this anomaly. Teachers’ attitude and methods of teaching have been lambasted (Adegbile, 2002; Kolawole, 
2005; Ofodu, 2009), students’ poor attitude to reading, learning and teaching have been not been spared, without 
much limelight on the impact on inputs such as religion, gender, age and class levels. 

The sociolinguistic background of a child influences the child’s understanding and speaking of English language 
in the classroom and school environment. For instance, a child from the high social class whose parents more 
often than not, use the English language for interaction will have little or no problem in communication with 
English language in the classroom situation (Omowa, 2012). 

On the other hand, a child from the low social class who is used to speaking indigenous language with little or no 
English language finds it strenuous and unpleasant speaking the English language in a classroom situation during 
the teaching - learning process. 

The family is an important background to the linguistic development of a student’s English language. There is 
the derivation that the social stratification and social mobility of parents help to encourage or discourage 
students’ communication and classroom experience especially during the teaching - learning process. 

The ability of the child to utilize the classroom language cannot be separated from his linguistic background, as 
the family is the agency that socializes the child primarily. The type of socialization given to the child with the 
language orientation, exhibits the socio-economic background of the family. 

Research by Adeyemi and Kalane (2011) asserted that a large number of students are disadvantaged in the 
learning process because of socio-economic factors or home background. They added that students from these 
backgrounds have no access to television, computers and other technological gadgets to aid their learning. Even 
at school, many are ill-motivated and learn the language only to pass their examinations. This most often result 
in both teachers and students resorting to code-stitching which hampers effective communication in the target 
language (Adeyemi & Kolane, 2010). 

Bamisaye (2006) is of the opinion that the middle class demonstrates an elaborate linguistic code, facilitating the 
verbal development of subjective intent and sensitivity to the implication of separateness and differences, 
providing a complex conceptual hierarchy for the restricted code of the lower working class is distinguished by 
the rigidity of its syntax. The limited use of appropriate syntax in a teaching-learning process by a student is 
traceable to the influence of the socializing agents in the domain of the students. 

Some specialists in language acquisition claim that the sooner a child starts to learn a second language the better. It 
certainly seems to make sense that the earlier you start, the longer you will have to learn, and the more progress 
you will make compared with someone who started later. However, there is evidence that this is not the case, 
particularly if the second language comes to take the place of the first language, which has never been allowed to 
develop properly. Some others claim that age is not detrimental to language learning and people of any age can be 
accomplished language learners. 

On the factor of age and second language acquisition, research has revealed that age is an important factor in 
language learning. Language acquisition depends on a number of hypotheses. The critical period hypothesis is 
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one of the prominent hypotheses. This hypothesis is premised on the belief that there is a certain age during 
which learners can acquire a second language easily and achieve native-like competence. Proponents of this 
theory explained that the difficulty of acquiring first language after puberty is based on neuropsychological 
factors. The sensitive period hypothesis has been sometimes used as an alternative term to the critical hypothesis 
means that certain periods are naturally suitable for the development of each of the aspects of language 
components (Lenneberg, 1967, Patkowski, 1980). This simply implies that parents and all care givers must 
harness the pearls of this sensitive period to assist children in their language learning abilities. Failure to do so 
could affect such children’s phonologically, syntactically, semantically, morphologically and pragmatically. 

Another hypothesis is the notion of neurophysiology. This theory addresses the lateralization of the brain. The 
brain has the capacity for language development at a certain period which humans undergo unconsciously and 
their brains lose plasticity and at such age certain linguistic features cannot be mastered (Ellis, 1994). 
Neurologically, losses of plasticity or lateralization and cerebral maturation which occur at certain ages have 
been proved to affect learners’ abilities to acquire both pronunciation and grammar (Akinwamide, 2012). It can 
be said therefore that the earlier children are exposed to a second language the better. Matsuoka and Smith (2008) 
assert that it is generally believed that children enjoy an advantage over adults in language learning because of 
their plasticity. 

Psychologically, children’ language acquisition are affected by their ability to reason, engagement in intellectual 
activities, motivation and affective factors. Children are strongly motivated to learn a first and second language 
than adults because they have less anxiety about communicating in a second language. 

The place of gender in language learning cannot be ignored in second language learning. Studies have supported 
that female students mainly use a system that is based around memorizing words and associations between them, 
whereas boys rely primarily on a system that governs the rules of language (Melville, 2006). Although researchers 
have long agreed that girls have superior language abilities than boys, until now no one has clearly provided a 
biological basis that may account for their differences which suggest that language processing is more sensory in 
boys and more abstract in girls — could have major implications for teaching children and even provide support 
for advocates of single sex classroom. 

Religion is a major factor in education. Many school age children are sometimes deprive of education because of 
the belief that Western that would culminate in learning a second language. This attitude could either make or 
make such pupils. 

This study is therefore to investigate the influence of socio-linguistic inputs in English as Second Language 
classrooms. These sociolinguistic inputs have been claimed to have great impact on learning English as Second 
Language but the claims have been inconclusive, hence the need for this study. 

2. Materials Studied 

Shaibu and Ahmed (2009) in their study on the implication of gender imbalance in the teaching and learning of 
English Language on the achievement of the Millenium Development Goals (MDGs) in Nigeria found that for a 
developing country like Nigeria to achieve the MDGS, much is required most especially considering the time 
frame set up to achieve them and the nature of commitments of the people towards issues that border collective 
interests. A questionnaire was administered on 800 female students in secondary schools eliciting their views 
about the factors responsible for their poor learning and poor performance in English language. The data 
collected was analyzed using chi square statistics and the outcome revealed that gender characteristics and 
attitude of the female towards the language influenced greatly their performance. The implication of the outcome 
to the promotion of gender equality and empowering the woman among other things was that if the female 
students in the secondary schools cannot perform well in English language, it implies that they cannot learn the 
various subjects in the curriculum well, because English is the vehicle for learning of all subjects in Nigerian 
schools. In addition, credit pass in English is a compulsory requirement that all candidates are required to get 
before they could be admitted into the universities, hence it implies that most female students cannot be admitted 
into the universities, and this further implies that the number of women required to participate actively and 
meaningfully in all spheres of the economy can now be few. This is an important challenge to the achievement of 
MDGS and therefore it was recommended that urgent steps should be taken to overcome this situation if the 
nation wants to promote gender equality and empower the woman. 

Babalola (2010) investigated language learning between male and female students in a subset of Nigerian 
multilingual society. Through experimental procedures of lecture, discussion and audio-tape mediated discussion 
a package of linguistic input was adopted. The sample was 240 students in senior classes. The outcome of the 
investigation revealed that gender had no influence on students’ ability to acquire the tools of language of 
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communication. The implication is that both male and female learners of English have equal chance of learning 
and acquiring tools of language. 

Ofodu and Babatope (2010) evaluated the segmental and suprasegmental skills of students in a tertiary institution 
in Nigeria. Using a questionnaire, data was collected from 191 students who were randomly selected. Findings 
revealed that gender had no influence in students’ knowledge of segmental and suprasegmental skills. 

Research by Burman, Booth and Bitan (2008) suggest that language processing is more sensory in boys and 
more abstract in girls — could have major implications for teaching children and even provide support for 
advocates of single sex classrooms. Using functional magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI), the researchers 
measured brain activity in 31 boys and in 31 girls aged 9 to 15 as they performed spelling and writing language 
tasks. The tasks were delivered in two sensory modalities — visual and auditory. When visually presented, the 
children read certain words without hearing them. Presented in an auditory mode, they heard words aloud but did 
not see them. Using a complex statistical model, the researchers accounted for differences associated with age, 
gender, type of linguistic judgment, performance accuracy and the method — written or spoken — in which words 
were presented. The researchers found that girls still showed significantly greater activation in language areas of 
the brain than boys. The information in the tasks got through to girls' language areas of the brain — areas 
associated with abstract thinking through language. And their performance accuracy correlated with the degree 
of activation in some of these language areas. To their astonishment, however, this was not at all the case for 
boys. In boys, accurate performance depended — when reading words -on how hard visual areas of the brain 
worked. In hearing words, boys' performance depended on how hard auditory areas of the brain worked (Burman, 
Booth & Bitan (2008)). 

Eliot (2011) asserts that although there is no doubt that boys and girls have different interests which shape how 
they respond to different academic subjects, neuroscientists have had great difficulty identifying meaningful 
differences between boys' and girls' neural processing — even for learning to read, which has been the most 
studied to date. And although research shows that men and women — not boys and girls — tend towards different 
self-professed learning styles, there is no evidence that teaching specifically geared to such differences is 
actually beneficial. 

Matsuoka and Smith (2008) examined age effect on second language acquisition and discovered that age has 
been regarded as an important factor in acquiring second languages successfully as well as in acquiring first 
language. In this review article, previous studies regarding age and language acquisition are examined, and the 
ways in which age may affect the process of acquiring a second language are discussed. For instance, some 
previous research (e.g. Johnson & Newport, 1989) evidenced the strong negative correlation (r> /- If) between 
age of acquisition / arrival and accuracy or native-like proficiency, which means the younger learners are, the 
more native-like they become. This correlation supports the critical period hypothesis. Some studies have 
revealed that adult learners whose age of acquisition/arrival is after puberty are not successful in acquiring a 
native-like proficiency in a second language, which again supports the critical period hypothesis; whilst other 
have shown cases where adult learners reached a native-like proficiency, thus refuting the critical period 
hypothesis. Finally, some pedagogical implications are drawn, using previous interdisciplinary studies in areas 
such as neuropsychology and phonology. These implications may help adult learners wanting to enhance their 
proficiency in second language. 

Osakinle (2007) in her study found that age had significant influence on adolescents’ knowledge and practice 
while location (rural and urban) had no impact on knowledge and practice of adolescents, llugbusi, Falola 
&Daramola (2007) examined the relative effects of demographic variables on age and found that age had 
influence on level of students’ level of anxiety. Babatunde (2008) investigated the demographic variables of 
gender on students’ occupational preferences and found that gender and school (rural and urban) had no effect on 
motivation, llugbusi, Falola &Daramola (2007) examined the relative effects of demographic variables of 
students’ gender and found no significant effect on student- teachers’ level of anxiety. 

3. Methods 

A survey research design was adopted. The population of this study consists of all secondary school students in 
Akure Local Government of Ondo State. The sample was two hundred and forty (240) students in senior 
secondary school classes selected from six secondary schools randomly. The senior secondary school class was 
chosen because the students have internalized the rudiments of the English Language to a large extent. 
Questionnaires were used for data collection. It deals with the demographic and socio-linguistic background of 
the students. There were fourteen (14) items designated to elicit the required information. The face and content 
validity of the instrument was ensured. A trial test of the instrument was carried out with students in Iworoko 
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community senior secondary school, Iworoko-Ekiti, Ekiti State. A total of twenty-four students participated in 
the pilot programme. Split- half method was used and reliability coefficient of 0.9 was obtained. One way 
Analysis of Variance (ANOVA), t-test and Pearson Product Moment correlation statistics were employed for the 
data analysis. 

4. Results 

Test of hypothesis: Five research hypotheses were tested at 0.05 level of significance. 

Flypothesis 1: Parents’ occupation will not significantly impact on secondary school students’ use of English. 
Table 1. One-way ANOVA of parents’ occupations and use of English. 


Between Groups 

259.04 

8 

32.38 

5.81 

1.94 

Within Groups 

1286.94 

231 

5.57 

5.81 

1.94 

Total 

1545.98 

239 





P< 0.05 

Table 1 shows that Fcal (5.812) is greater than Ftable (1.94) at 0.05 level of significance. The null hypothesis is 
rejected. It implies that parents’ occupations have significant impact on secondary school students’ use of 
English. 


Flypothesis 2: Gender will not significantly impact on secondary school students’ use of English. 
Table 2. t-test of gender and secondary school students’ use of English. 


Gender 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Df 

t-cal 

t-table 

Male 

132 

19.24 

2.68 

238 

0.05 

1.96 

Female 

108 

19.25 

2.38 





p>0.05 

Table 2 shows that t-cal (0.045) is less than t-table (1.96) at 0.05 level of significance. The null hypothesis is 
accepted. Therefore, gender does not significantly impact on secondary school students’ use of English. 


Flypothesis 3: Students’ class will not significantly impact on secondary school students’ use of English. 
Table 3. One-way ANOVA of class and secondary school students’ use of English. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

Ms 

Fcal 

Ftable 

Between Groups 

5.53 


2.77 

0.43 

2.99 

Within Groups 

1540.45 

237 

6.50 



Total 

1545.98 

239 





p>0.05 

Table 3 shows that Fcal (0.426) is less than Ftable (2.99) at 0.05 level of significance. Flence, the null hypothesis 
is accepted. Therefore, students’ class will not significantly impact on secondary school students’ use of English. 


Flypothesis 4: Age of students will not significantly impact on their use of English language. 
Table 4. Pearson’s Correlation of age and secondary school students’ use of English. 


Variable 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Real 

Rtable 

Age 

240 

15.19 

1.50 

0.08 

0.19 

Use of English 

240 

19.24 

2.54 




p>0.05 

Table 4 shows that r cal (0.079) is less than r table (0.195) at 0.05 level of significance. The null hypothesis is 
accepted. Flence, students’ age does not significantly impact on secondary school students’ use of English. 
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Hypothesis 5: Religion will not significantly impact on secondary school students’ use of English. 
Table 5. t-test of religion and secondary school students’ use of English. 


Religion 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Df 

Teal 

Ttable 

Christianity 

198 

19.2424 

2.54339 

238 

0.010 

1.960 

Islamic 

42 

19.2381 

2.57388 

59.215 




p>0.05 

Table 5 shows that T cal of (0.010) is less than T table (1.960) at 0.05 level of significance. The null hypothesis 
is accepted. Therefore, religion does not significantly impact on secondary school students’ use of English. 

5. Discussion 

The findings have revealed that parents’ occupations have input on students’ use of English. What this simply 
denotes is that parents who are educated and whose socio-economic status can be classified as middle or high are 
most probably speaking English at home and since the society is a microcosm of the large world, the effect will 
be conspicuously seen in their children performance. Parents should take advantage of this finding to speak, 
interact more often with these learners.These parents have been able to afford all educational materials; they 
have access to television, computers and other technological gadgets that could aid their language learning 
(Adeyemi and Kalane). These actions of parents are translated into adequate use in the classrooms. This findings 
support the view of Bamisaye (2006) that the middle class demonstrates an elaborate linguistic code, facilitating 
the verbal development of subjective intent and sensitivity to the implication of separateness and differences, 
providing a complex conceptual hierarchy for the restricted code of the lower working class is distinguished by 
the rigidity of its syntax. The place of the family in the language education of their children cannot be relegated 
to the background. It will remain a pivotal on which children can always leam and make great progress whether 
in language acquisition and development. 

It was also revealed that gender and students’ use of English has no strong relationship. The implication is that 
both male and female learners of English have equal chances of learning and acquiring tools of language. Both 
male and female students should strive and be encouraged to use English language at home and in classrooms. 
This finding corroborates that of Babalola (2010), Ofodu and Babatope (2010). 

It was revealed that students’ age does not significantly impact on secondary school students’ use of English. 
One of the possible reasons for this result could be credited to the fact that these students are no longer so young. 
This supports the findings of Matsuoka and Smith (2008). 

The study is a pointer to the fact religion has nothing to do with language acquisition and learning although 
religion is a major factor in education. Many school age children are sometimes deprive of education because of 
the belief that Western that would culminate in learning a second language. This attitude could either make or 
make such pupils. Religion is a tool of peace, stability and security. It should never decide how and what 
language learners learn especially the English language. Parents should give their wards free hands to leam 
whatever language they choose to learn. 

6. Conclusion and Recommendation 

It can be concluded from the findings of this study that mass failure of students in English language among 
secondary school students was not due to gender, age, religion but to other variables such as the learners’ parents’ 
occupation and socio-economic background. Therefore, it is very important for all parents to assist their wards 
by providing learning materials, time and other resources that could help their children’s language skills. It is 
recommended that parents and all authorities concerned with the education of children should give adequate 
attention to the needs of children so that they can be their best while learning. 
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